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a ) 
A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF JOHN GRATTON. 
(Continued from page 178.) 


The constable and some neighbors were in an- 
other room, and called me to come to them ; but 
when 1 came, they said to me, Are you so mad 
to stay with your enemies? Ah! said I, we 
must love our enemies, and do good to them that 
hate us, and pray for them that persecute and 
despitefully use us. Ab ! said they, Itis well for 
you if you can do so, for we cannot. 

Now the informers came to take leave of the 


an honest man, and they would have him be as 
favorable to me as he could, saying, It would 
not be much, if the townsmen would pay it for 
him ; for, said they, we heard as we came up the 
country that he was an honest man. Then they 

ged of the constable to give them some money 
to help them home, for they had above thirty 
miles to go; upon which he gave them six- 
pence. 

When they were gone, the constable came 
down, and I thought he would have followed 
me into my house; but he staid in the street, 
hanging down his head very sorrowfully. 

Now some of the town offered to pay the 
money, and take it up again as I could pay it, 
but I could not with freedom do it; but while I 
Was at the inn, some of the chief women of the 
town came to my house, and finding nobody in 
it but my wife, they, against her mind, violently 
took all the best of the goods away, and carried 
them (on purpose to save them for us) toa neigh- 
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bor’s house ; so that when I came home, and 
saw the goods gone, I was sorry, and asked my 
wife how it was? She told me she could not 
help it, and whither they had carried them she 
could not tell, for they would do it, whether she 
would or no. 

Now I went out, and invited the constable to 
come in, but he desired me to shut the door on 
him ; I answered him, nay, for I had done no 
wrong, nor was I afraid of any man, and besides, 
I was not free to shut my doors; then he came 
in, and sate down in much trouble, hanging down 
his head. 

After some time we had some warm meat 
ready for dinner, and we invited him to dine ; 
he roused up himself, and eat with us; and after 
dinner he went and sate down again as before in 
much trouble. 

At last 1 began to think what to do with him : 
for no way opened to him how to do, and it went 
hard with him to strain, for he seemed confound- 
ed. Then I spoke and told him, He might write 
down what goods there were ; he saw how things 
were, and I could not help it, and that he might 
leave them with me, for 1 would not make them 


away, if he did not; and he also might proclaim 
constable, and told him, they did believe I was | 


them at the market cross, and in the steeple- 
house, and if any bedy would buy them, let them 
come to buy them at my house. 

This proposal he liked, and did accordingly ; 
but when people heard them proclaimed, they. 
wished sad things to such as boughtany of them : 
so that none were sold. 

And soon after this the sessions came, whither 
the constable went, and meeting with justice 
Gilbert of Locka, who granted the warrant, and 
another, called Sir Henry Every, he went to 
them, and offered to deliver them his warrant, 
and his bill of goods that he had distrained, and 
told them that he could not sell them ; but, said 
justice Gilbert to him, If you cannot sell them 
in Derbyshire, you must carry them into York- 
shire: No, replied justice Every, What need of 
that, Sir? You granted out your warfant, and 
you have done your office ; and good fellow, said 
he to the constable, thou hast executed thy war- 
rent, and hast done thy office ; if thou canst not 
sell them, thou canst but go thy ways home, and 
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. let it be as itis; for he was chief justice in that 
county, and loved honest Friends, but hated 
hypocrites, and was much against proud priests ; 
also the Earl of Devonshire and his lady had 
spoke to him before to be tender of me, as he 
was ever after. 

After this, when I was a prisoner, he laid hold 
of every twig of encouragement till he got me 

, out again: and when King James put out his 
proclamation (which some would have hindered 
me the benefit of’) he spoke to the judge, and got 
me discharged. 

The constable came home, and told me what 
had passed with great joy, that he came off so 
finely, and that my goods were saved. 

Thus the Lord delivered me, defended and 
pleaded my cause in the timeof need. Oh! his 
mercies were great to me at this time, he filled 
me with the holy Spirit that day the informers 

were with me; so that sometimes I have been 

ready to say, that if I had an house full of goods 








































































































truth. 

For to us it is given in the behalf of Christ, 
not only to believe in him, but also to suffer for 
his sake ; “ and all that will live godly in Christ 
Jesus must suffer persecution.” And it is cause 
of great joy, when we are counted worthy to 
suffer for him, and he that loseth any thing for 
his sake, shall receive an hundred fold in this 
life, and in the world to come life everlasting ; 
“‘ and if we suffer with him, we shall reign with 
him ; but if we deny him, he also will deny us :” 
so they are counted happy that endure ; for “‘ he 
that endures to the end shall be saved.” There- 
fore we are exhorted “ to lay hold on eternal life, 
and hold it fast, lest any take our crown, which 
he freely gives to all them that love his appear- 
ing.” 2 Tim. iv. 8. 

After this sessions I was fined several times 
twenty pounds a time, and the constables took 
the same way as the first did, and always went 
to justice Every, and returned their warrants to 
him, which he took, and discharged the officers, 
and sent them home; so the Lord preserved me 
from the spoilers, blessed be his name ! For he 
suffered the enemies of truth to go no further, 
nor to do no more than he was pleased to give 
his people strength to bear with comfort and re- 
joicing ; for he hath been my rock and stay, yea, 
my portion both for soul and body; he hath 
helped me in all my necessities, and stood by me 
to hold up my head above all the waters and 
tempests ; he is my salvation and treasure, which 
will never decay, praise for evermore be given 
to him ! 

Now after this I went to a meeting at a town 
called Whittington, to which meeting came the 
mayor of Chesterfield, whose name was Richard 
Clark, were two men waited on him; but the 
priest of the town (as they told us) sent two in- 
formers, who followed the mayor into the meet- 
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to lose, I could freely part with it for the sake of 








that I could hear of. 

Now the mayor came simply and innocently 
to hear truth declared, for I was preaching when 
he came in and stood up close by me: I was opem 
ing to the people the parable of the supper, 
(Luke xiv.) and how those who were bidder 
made excuses, but the servant was sent out again 
into the streets and lanes of the city, to bring in 
the poor, the maimed, the halt, and the blind to 
the supper ; and I was shewing who these poor, 
lame, blind, and halt were, and how those that 
were wounded, and lay lame and sick, came to 
the supper. The mayor asked me, How they 
were wounded ? and without onene? told hi 
that they were the poor in spirit who receliil 
the kingdom, and the wounded in spirit, saying, 
“The spirit of aman would sustain his infirmities; 
but a wounded spirit, who can bear?” and 9 
went on. And the power of God broke mightily 
through the meeting, that the mayor cried 
It is true! When I had done, he went out 
wept bitterly, and desired Francis Davenport, the 
Friend of the house where the meeting was, 
shew him where he might lie down a while ; he 
had him into achamber,-where he lay down and 
cried, weeping sore, and he was very loving @ 
me all his days after, though, poor soul, he was 
very rich in worldly riches, and it was too hard 
for him to stand in a public profession of the truth 
with us; but he was under a concern in his 
mind to his dying day. 

But though the mayor, I believe, neither 
thought to do, or did us any harm, yet the laws 
were such, that I was fined twenty pounds again 
for preaching, and the Friend of the house was 
fined twenty pounds also ; for the two men that 
the priest of the town sent to our meeting (a9 
aforesaid) went and informed against it for & 
conventicle. 

And one justice Barton of Dranfield, without 
ever calling me before him to hear my accuser 
face to face, according to the ancient laws of the 
nation, sent out his warrants to strain of out 
goods, and they took Francis Davenport’s cattle 
and horses, and went to Pleshly fair, and sold 
most of them before Francis and I could get 
thither; but after we came and told it in the 
fair how they came by those goods, nobody would 
buy any more of them : and one man, who had 
ignorantly bought-some of the cattle, was sore 
troubled, and said, Had he known it, he would 
not have bought them. 

But the officers of our town had got a pie 
cedent, and took the same method as the form 
constable had done before, only they took so 
goods away from me, but could sell none; upg 
which the constable aequainted justice Evem 
who bid him go his way home, and let it be has 
it was. Thus this justice stood in the gap, 2 
stopped my goods in favor to me from being s 
time after time, by which means I was presery 





ing, though he knew not what or who they were, 
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again after the sessions. 

Indeed my neighbors showed much love to me, 
and were loth to have me hurt at any time, so 
that the Lord was wonderfully good both to me 
and my family, and was pleased to work for me 
from time to time ; (glory to his great and ‘hon- 
orable name for ever !) so that I never wanted a 
bed to lie on, or beds for my friends, nor food to 
eat, nor raiment to put on. 

About this time I went into Cheshire, and had 
a meeting at Chester, where I met Roger Hay- 
dock, Eleanor Loe, and Mary Warrel, of whose 
company I was glad. 

At that meeting I showed what and who some 
of those stars were, which John saw fall from 
heaven. Here was one Bromfield convinced at 
this meeting, who came sometime after to see me 
at London. There was alsoone Maddock, a blind 
man, who was well affected with truth that day. 
In this place there were several men who had 
received the truth, and yet through unfaithful- 
ness fell away; but when I understood this I 
was sorry, and went again to Chester; for I had 
no ease in my spirit for two days and nights. I 
came there on the sixth day of the week, and at 
night I had a few words before meat, where an 
apothecary and his wife were at supper; she 
was Jarvis Yates’s wife’s sister who was with me. 

And the next day I walked to and fro through 
the market, with a great concern upon my mind, 
bat had not an opportunity in the street to speak 
tothe people. The apothecary got me to his 
house, where both he and his wife were very 
friendly ; he also told me, that the unfaithfulness 
of some in that city had hindered them, else, 
said they, we had been amongst you ere this day. 
I talked with them as it was with me, and then 
we parted friendly. 

Qn the first day I went to-Richard Smith’s 
house to the meeting, and sate me down, and 
staid an hour or more ere the meeting was fully 
ets then I stood up and went nearer. to 

riends, for it was in a very large room, and the 
Lord in mercy was pleased to give us a precious 
meeting, and there was great brokenness of heart, 
with many tears; at the latter end of this meet- 
ing, Richard. Smith spoke very tenderly, and de- 
sired that they who were unfaithful might amend 
their ways, and for the time to come do better ; 

et, poor man, notwithstanding this exhortation, 

e himself, after some time, did worse than he 
had done before, for he wrote against Friends and 
the blessed truth ; however, he, with some others 
who opposed the truth, were soon after taken 
away. But the blind man I mentioned before 
did well. : 

(To be continued.) 
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Well-timed silence hath more eloquence than 
speech. 
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wonderfully from being plundered; and the 
goods they took out of my house were brought 





“ POR THE LORD IS OUR JUDGE.” 
Few have lived to middle age without suffer- 


ing the pangs of grief from ill-deserved censure 
or misrepresented motives. A 
in singleness of heart, a kind word spoken from 
the impulse of benevolence, have been misun- 
derstood, and have brought back a harvest of 
regret and sorrow. The world is slow to believe 
in purity of motive, and this, to the thoughtful 
mind, is a sad comment upon human nature. 
Why is it not natural and easy to do a good 
deed, finding in its performance its great reward ? 
Why should not the kindly springs of our na- 
ture well up and overflow, blessing and blessed 
in their own bountiful giving? 


good deal done 


As the Lord is our judge, these things ate 


natural and common, and he who cannot find 
an echo in his own soul of every noble deed, 


should look within and not without for the de- 
pravity in which he believes. 

There is no more unlovely trait in the char- 
acter than a readiness to detract from the worth 
of one to whom society renders homage—to 
check the natural admiration of the generous, 
trusting heart by insinuation and doubt. The 
sword of such a spirit cuts both ways; it des- 
troys in itself some of the sweetest and purest 
emotions of our nature, and it falls like rain 
upon the glowing embers of gratitude and admi- 
ration wherever it is heard. 

There is nothing, if we except gross vice, 
more unworthy of man or woman than the dis- 
position to “drag angels down” to their mean 
level. The amiable weakness that would exalt 
men to angels has in itself nothing narrow, cold 
or bigoted, and its disadvantages are seldom se- 
rious ; while it preserves the heart in youthful 
freshness, gives warmth to the manner, a ray of 
heavenly light to the eye, and ensures to its 
possessor a glad welcome by every hearth. 

The Lord is our judge, and while He is able 
to deliver us from the evil judgment of our fellow 
men, before Him we stand revealed with not one 
thought, purpose, motive, veiled from His om- 
niscience. The most hidden sanctuary of the 
heart is as clear to Him as the daily deeds we 
perform ; therefore, while we rejoice, we must 
thrill with solemn fear that all to Him is known, 
cover it as we may from ourselves or our com- 
panions. The consolation and encouragement 
are that He knows our strength and temptation, 
and that His judgment is tempered with mercy. 
The wounded heart can bring its sufferings unto 
Him when the consolations of all earthly friend- 
ship are denied. 

Since we cannot escape this judgment, the 
only rational course is so to live that we may 
lose all terror of its dictates. ‘ The watchword 
of our lives must be the right according to con- 
science enlightened by God’s word. With the 
purest intentions mistakes must happen to weak 
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human judgment ; but these are not crimes, and 
the Angel of Mercy blots them with a pitying 
tear. 

‘To err is human,” but it is the intentional 
error that brings remorse in its train, and sullies 
the soul till naught but the bitter waters of re- 
pentance can make it pure again. He who would 
escape the keenest of all pangs must preserve 
his soul from guilt. The sting of life as well as 
death is sin. 

The Lord is our judge. It is not well to put 
off the idea of judgment, since every act is per- 
formed beneath his sleepless eye and is weighed 
as it passes. God sits not afar off, waiting the sum 
total of our virtues and vices, else we should 
miss the sweet peace, the glow of satisfaction 
that accompany each well-performed duty, or 
the keen regret, the remorse, that follow in the 
train of sin. 

We are judged when conscience lies with us 
upon a sleepless pillow, when nature wears to us 
a veiled, pensive face, when we cannot with a 


full, innocent gaze, meet the glances of those | 


who love us, when our word is not regarded and 
our integrity is questioned. This is God's 
judgment, from which there is no refuge save 
in incorruptible virtue. It has been said the 
sinner’s punishment hereafter would be that he 
must judge himself—a terrible doom from which 
all may escape by doing justly, loving mercy, 
and walking humbly with God.—New England 
Farmer. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


By Yarptey Taytor. 


Having some time since furnished a series of 
articles for Friends’ Intelligencer, on the natural 
history of birds, I propose now to present to its 
readers another series, designed more particularly 


for the young, on vegetable physiology. I shall 
not enter into a scientific description of plants, 
but intend to bring such facts to view as have 
interested me, and which, if looked into, may 
serve to show that we are surrounded with won- 
ders, and that the laws of the vegetable king1om 
display wisdom and design, and are well calcu- 
lated to subserve the wants and necessities of the 
animal kingdom. The three great kingdoms of 
pature, the mineral, the vegetable and the ani- 
mal, are dependent on each other. The mineral 
supports the vegetable, and the vegetable the 
animal. The two last are gifted with life, but 
the life of the animal is very different from that 
of the vegetable. The latter cannot be said to 
possess the power of locomotion, whilst with ani- 
mals this is a prominent characteristic. It is 
true that plants and seeds are conveyed long 
distances by the operations of nature, but they 
are passive, and not able of themselves to effect 
this. There are, however, a few varieties of liv- 
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ing organisms which appear to be between the 
two kingdoms ; so that it is difficult to determine 
to which they belong: but these are rare excep. 
tions and do not invalidate the rule. 

It is a pretty well received principle of philo- 
sophy, that all vegetables are produced by seed, 
They may be increased by layers and cuttings, 
but this is only an extension of an individual al. 
ready in existence. In the Mosaic account of 
the creation, we find the expressions, “‘ the herb 
yielding seed,”’ and “ the fruit of a tree whose 
seed is in itself,” indicating the purpose of the 
Creator, that vegetables should be propagated by 
seed. There are, however, a few pretended 
philosophers, who give “spontaneous produ 
tion” the credit of originating many, if not 
most varieties of the animal and vegetable king. 
doms ; but their systems are built on conjecture, 
and abound more in fancy than fact. 

It is a wise provision, that plants produce seed 
in great abundance. Besides increasing the 
species, this furnishes a large supply of food for 
animals. A single grain of corn, often produces 
a thousand fold increase ; and many plants far 
more than this. Imagine the number of apples 
on a large well filled tree, and estimate that each 
apple produces often eight or ten seeds, and that 
each seed is capable of producing such another 
tree, and we may form some conjecture of the re- 
productive power of trees and plants. Many plants 
are destroyed by frost, but this has little effect 
on seeds ; indeed there are many kinds, such, for 
instance, as those having hard or horn-like cover- 
ings, to which subjection to frost is positively 
beneficial, by enabling the embryo plant to burst 
its envelope the sooner. All seeds must be sub- 
jected to heat, air and moisture, before they can 
grow ; if either is absent they do not vegetate. 
Seeds may be buried for many years, and perhaps 
even ages, in the earth, where air is excluded, 
and yet preserve their vitality. When seeds are 
kept dry, neither warmth nor air injures them. 
We hear rerorts of seeds having vegetated which 
were found in mummy cases, and in other places 
where they are supposed to have lain for thou- 
sandsof years; and though some of these accounts 
may not be well authenticated, there are others 
that seem to be so well confirmed, as to leave 
little doubt on the subject. : 

When seed is subjected to the proper degree 
of heat, airand moisture, the moisture is imbibed, 
the seed swells, and the embryo begins to develope 
itself and burst the case or covering. Botanists 
divide plants into two classes, depending upon 
the number of lobes into which the seed is divid- 
ed. Those, like the corn, wheat, pea, and many 
others that have but one seed lobe, or cotyledon, 
are called dicotyledonous plants. Those like the 
garden bean, the acorn, the seeds of most of our 
fruits, clover, cabbage and such like, that have 
two seed lobes, are called monocotyledonous 
plants. The first germ that puts forth in growth is 
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a root, and always descends in search of nourish- 
ment. As the water is imbived into the seed, the 
substance of the seed furnishes the first nourish- 
ment for the young root; but as soon as it pene- 
trates the earth, small fibrous roots are emitted, 
and these carry nutriment to the plant. Very 
soon after the appearance of the root, the plumule, 
as it is called, or the upward shoot, begins to 
develope itself. This always rises upward if un- 
obstructed, and soon reaches the surface of the 
ground. The seeds that have but one lobe never 
rise to the surface, the plumule only makes its 
appearance, and soon developes itself into a blade 
or leaf, while some of those having two lobes, as 
the garden bean, soon after sending down the 
root, rise to the surface and expand, forming 
what are called seed leaves. The true leaf in 
miniature may be seen at one end of the ‘two 
lobes, connecting them together, and in rising 
with them, enlarges and soon grows into an up- 
ward stem. Small seeds of this class do this, 
but large ones, such as the acorn and peach 
seed, do not rise to the surface, but after emit- 
ting the root the miniature leaf and plumule 
rise upward to the air and form the stem By 
the aid of the microscope, this miniature leaf 
may be seen between the seed lobes, perfect in 
form and white in color. Even the naked eye 
can perceive it, but not in all its beauty and 
perfection. The microscope enables us to per- 
ceive many of the beauties of nature, and perhaps 
more in the vegetable organism than in any 
other. 

Seeds are telltales, they grow where they are 
deposited ; and show with unmistakable certain- 
ty the care and attention bestowed on them. 
The careless gardener or farmer, who is not 
particular to plant his corn in straight rows, has 
the fact exposed daring the whole season. And 
the careless servant who thought to save the 
trouble of planting the beans, by burying them 
beneath a large stone, had the fact made known 
by the beans coming up around the stone, thus 
telling what had been done with them. And 
those who are not careful to keep their grain 
clean from foul plants, cannot avoid having their 
carelessness made manifest. ‘Such as we sow, 
such shall we reap,” is a Seriptural assertion, 
that is as true in an agricultural, as in a moral 
point of view. 

The power of growth in the roots is wonder- 
fully adapted to the circumstances in which they 
are placed. Growth is made by the addition of 
cells ; and those cells soon become fixed in po- 
sition. Those at the extremity divide, forming 
new cells, thus gradually increasing at the 
extremity, and whenever they meet with an 
obstruction they turn aside, passing by or around 
it, still continuing onward and increasing most 


1a the direction where matter for growth is most 
abundant. 


This will account for stronger growth in the 
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direction of water, as is often the case, without 
supposing the plant to be possessed with instinct 
as some have concluded. Asthesmall fibrous roots 
can more readily penetrate a loose and friable 
soil, than a compact one, we see the advantage 
of good cultivation, and of having the ground 
well prepared before the seed is deposited. 
Gardeners and cultivators, who arecareful in their 
observations, are well aware of this fact, and pro- 
fit by it. It is of little importance whit matters 
necessary for growth are in a soil, if its compact- 
ness is such that the small fibrous roots cannot 
penetrate it. 
When the plumule or upright stem reaches 
the surface of the ground, and becomes exposed 
to the light, it soon puts on the green color com- 
mon to vegetables. Beneath the surface the 
stem is white, and gardeners take advantage of 
this fact to bleaeh the stems of plants, such as 
celery, by covering them up, except the tops, with 
earth, thus improving their flavor, and making 
them more crisp. The stems of nearly all the 
one-lobed seeds, such as the cultivated grains and 
grasses, are round and jointed, with the leaves or 
blades issuing from the joints ; the sheath of the 
blade often enclosing the stem for a distance, and 
then leaving it, and spreading into a long and 
broad blade as in corn and wheat. There is a 
stout nerve or ribrunning through the centre of 
the blade, with smaller parallel nerves, the whole 
length of the leaf. These parallel nerves are united 
by a fine net-work of nerves in which the green 
coloring matter, or chlorophyll, as it is called, is 
deposited. This chlorophyll is always green 
when exposed to the light, and it cannot exist 
in a healthy growing state without light. In 
blanching celery, the extremity of the leaves are 
exposed to the air, and the leaf stalks only are 
blanched, and the stalks thus covered up increase 
in length, in their endeavors to reach the light. 
Many of us have observed white stalks of pota- 
toes in our cellars, in the spring of the year, that 
have sometimes grown to many feet in length, 
and always reaching towards an opening which 
admits light, witbout fully expanding a single 
leaf, when, if they can reach the outer air, they 
put on the usual colored foliage. Long stems in 
the ground are a disadvantage, and nature en- 
deavors to correct it. Thus if a grain of wheat, 
for instance, is deposited a considerable depth ia 
the ground, but still within atmospheric in- 
fluences, the plumule rises to the surface as the 
root pushes out below; but after doing so, the 
stem throws out a circle of roots just below the 
surface of the ground, and from this circle the 
plants will be mainly nourished, the lower roots 
often dying off. It would seem that the presence 
of air and the warmth of the sun is favorable to 
the formation of roots, and that the opposite 
conditions of deeply buried roots results in 
general unfavorably. This fact is now pretty 
generally acted upon by farmers, in cultivating 
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the corn crop. Deep and thorough preparation 
of the ground before planting, and then shallow 
cultivation after the roots begin to spread so as 
not to injure those near the surface of the ground, 
is generally considered advisable. 

This principle of the encouragement of roots 
near the surface of the ground, applies to fruit 
and other trees, as well as smaller plants. It is 
the substance of the secret that a self-called 
Professor has been for several years deceiving the 
public with, refusing to disclose his secret to any, 
unless they pay him for it, and make a promise 
not to communicate it to others. Persons com- 
petent to judge, after being made acquainted 
with the secret, have pronounced it no new 
thing! 

One very common error with many is to plant 
fruit trees deeper in the ground than they grew 
in the nursery. They seem to think that by 
being buried deep they are able to obtain more 
moisture, and reach more of the ingredients in the 
soil. But it is a pretty well ascertained fact, 
that far the larger part of the water imbibed by 
the roots comes from above, and that only in very 
dry weather does the water rise from below by 
capillary attraction. The moisture of the dews 
and small showers, which we often have in sum- 
mer, are very beneficial to the roots at the 
surface, while those buried deeply are but 


little benefited. Keeping the soil mellow and 
frequently stirred around growing plants is one 


of the best securities against drought. The at- 
tractive powers of such soils for dews and the 
moisture of the air, goes far to lessen the effects 
of dry weather. Just at the surface of the ground, 
and where the roots of all seeds first put out 
roots, is where the roots emanate most freely, and 
to bury that point deeply prevents the roots put- 
ting forth freely, for no part of the stock above 
can produce them as readily. For fibrous root- 
ed plants, as grasses and small shrubs, cuttings of 
the branches do well enough; but for the large 
rooted, as fruit trees, seeclings are far better for 
stocks, making better and more durable trees. 
Plants, with very few exceptions, on reaching 
the surface of the ground, put forth leaves. The 
forms of these leaves are exceedingly various. In 
the family of grains and grasses the leaves are 
long and more or less broad. They mostly rise 
from a sheath that encloses the stalk immediate- 
ly above a joint, and issue opposite to each other. 
Many of these stems are hollow, as of wheat, 
rye, &c., whilst others are solid, as the Indian 
corn. Many of these throw out roots when the 
joints are in contact with the earth, and corn 
will do so for a considerable distance above the 
ground ; these roots acting as braces to support 
the plant in an upright position, as well as to 
supply it with nutriment. Plants with long 
flat leaves are almost cntirely those of the one- 
lobed variety. The two-lobed variety have leaves 
of a shorter and more varied form. Botanists 
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have names for almost all forms of leaves. Some 


are heart-shaped, others oval ; some are long and 
pointed at both ends, others only at one ends 
some are smooth on the edge, others more or legs 
notched ; some are deeply lobed, others but slight. 
ly; some are nearly round, while others are 8 
deeply indented as to appear like several leaves 
joined together at the base. Others again appear 
as if cut up and rugged. Their position on the 
stem also varies greatly. Some are attached with 
long footstalks, others with short ones, while 
some rise from the stalk without footstalks. At 
the base of the footstalk on the upper side, is 
situated the bud for future growth. This usual 

lies dormant until the following spring, when 

starts into growth. In many varieties the leaves 
come out on opposite sides of the stem, and the 
next pair above at right angles to those below, 
Others again come out singly, and the next one 
above is opposite and so on alternately. Some 
come out singly, and we have to ascend to the 
fourth leaf before coming to one over the first; 
on others the fifth is over the first, some the 
eighth, &e. This arrangement is observed in 
scaly bulbs in the ground, and in the cones of 
the pines, firs, and other resinous trees that bear 


cones. Some leaves are what is termed whorled, _ 
that is, several come out on different sides of the. 


stem, forming a circle or whorl at each place. 
Others are what is termed pinnate, that is, a stem 
comes out of the branch, and on this stem the 
leaves are placed opposite to each other, some- 
times to the number of ten or twelve pairs. Many 
of our large forest trees have this arrangement, 
Then again we have the double pinnate, a stem 
on which other stems are placed with their leaves 
oppusite as before. These pinnate stems fall 
when the leaves fall, and at their base lies the 
bud for future growth. 
(To be continued.) 
asthenia 
THE TALENT OF SUCCESS 
Every man must patiently abide his time. He 
must wait, not in listless idleness, not in useless 
pastime, not in querulous dejection, but in con- 
stant, steady, cheerful endeavor, always willing, 
fulfilling and accomplishing his task, “ that when 
the occasion comes he may be equal to the 
occasion.” The talent of success is nothing 
more than doing what you can do well, witheut 
a thought of fame. If it comes at all, it will 
come because it is deserved, not because it is 
sought after. It isa very indisereet and trouble 
some ambition which cares so much about fame, 
about what the world says of us—to be always 
anxious about the effect of what we do or say— 
to be always looking in the face of others for 
approval—to be always shouting to hear the 
echoes of our own voices.— ellow. 
——— : 
Be not morose or conceited. One is rude, the 
other troublesome and nauseous. 


—~_eiec pees mo Ls ee ee St 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. rightly dividing the word of truth.”—2 Tim. 

Of the queries, addressed under our Discipline} ii. 14, 15. 
to the Society of Friends, I know of none| “A bishop must be blameless,” &. 
more specific and clear than the second to the{ “ Holding fast the faithful word, as he hath 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders. And as there been taught, that he may be able by sound doc- 
seems to be a diversity of sentiment in regard to | trine both to exhort and to convince the gain- 
its construction, I will endeavor to elucidate this | sayers.”—Titus i. 7, 9. 
position. It must be admitted by all that these| “‘ Speak thou the things which become sound 
questions, so authoritatively put to the members | doctrine,” —Titus ii. 1, 
composing our Society, and so stringeutly en-| “In doctrine showing uncorruptness, gravity, 
forced upon us as rules of conduct, should be jsincerity, sound speech that cannot be con- 
perfectly clear and reasonable. I believe them |demned.”—Titus ii. 7, 8. 
to be so. They manifest themselves to my com-} These are sufficient, perhaps, to convey the 
prehension as dictated by the Wisdom of Truth,| meaning of the words. When we remember the 
and, if answered in that spirit which gave them | earnest caution of early Friends to keep to Serip- 
forth, as abundantly sufficient for the preserva- | ture language, our inference can hardly be other 
tion of right order, and the healthful prosperity | than that to be sound in word is to “hold fast 
of the Church. the form of sound words ” or “ sound speech that 

Surely none will deny that for this prosperity, | caunot be condemned.” 
the ministry, if there be any, should be no other} Thus, truth may be preached in the language 
than a pure, living, gospel ministry. The at-|of Plato,and it was by this method that Origen, 
tendance of meetings being enjoined on all as ajin the third century, introduced the transcenden- 
religious duty, a lifeless, man-made ministry, |talism of that day. It would be easy to incul- 
than which no greater burthen could be placed |cate it in the words of Shakespeare, or any other 
on the true spiritual worshipper, should not have | great writer, and, doubtless, abstractly there is 
place in our assemblies. And to prevent this is|no harm in so doing. But as all experience has 
the object of the query. Will it accomplish this |\shown that with the heathen language come the 


every part directly leads thereto, and, as a whole, 
that no form of words could be better adapted 
for the purpose. 

The query reads—*‘Are ministers sound in 
word and doctrine; careful to minister in the 
ability which God gives?” The definition of 
the word “‘sound,” as here applicable, is given 
by Webster thus—“Founded in truth; firm; 
strong; valid; solid; that cannot be overthrown 
or refuted ; as, sownd reasoning; a sound argu- 
ment ; a sound objection ; sound doctrine ; sound 
principles.” ‘Right; correct; well founded ; 


shrined, it is safer to adopt that which tends to 
avoid the danger. The wisdom of truth is thus 
manifested in directing the tender and awakened 
mind to that substantial help in its pilgrimage— 
the recorded experience of the wisest and holiest 
of men—their history and their labors—their 
trials aod their triumphs—through that faith 
which must also be ours if we are ever to join 
them. 

As to the necessity of sound doctrine, or in 
other words, correct teaching, there can hardly be 
a difference of opinion. False teaching is the 
free from error; orthodox.’’ But for the neces- foundation of false action, and no community can 
sity of giving quotations entire, I could have ' prosper under it. To be sound in word, there- 
spared the last word, which, among us, has ac- fore, or to be correct in the language and consis- 
quired a reproachful signification, just as “lib- | tent in the sources whence that language may be 
ertine,”’ which once meant free or liberal, now drawn—+to be sound in doctrine, which is to teach 
conveys but the idea of licentiousness. truth and not error, immutable principles and 

Are they “sound in word and doctrine ?”—— | not fluctuating opinions—must be imperatively 
To elucidate the meaning of these, let us quote required of bim or her who alleges a commission 
from. the apostle Paul:—“If any man teach to preach the gospel of truth in the solemn as- 
otherwise, and consent not to wholesome words, 'semblages of those called together for the sole 
even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to purpose of Divine worship. But as all this may 
the dcetrine which is according to godliness, he be done and yet communications still remain 
1s proud, knowing nothing,” &c.— 1 Tim. vi. 3. without the life, power, and virtue which alone 
__ “Hold fast the form of sound words, which can edify the church, the last and the climax of 
thou hast heard of me, in faith and love which; the query comes in to perfect it—are they 
is in Christ Jesus.””—2 Tim. i. 13. |“ careful to minister in the ability which God 

“Of these things put them in remembrance, gives?” 
charging them before the Lord, that they strive _It may be alleged that this last includes the 
not about words to no profit, but to the subvert-' others, and is, of itself, sufficient. It is true, but 
ing of the hearers. ‘it is equally so, that a few words may com 

“Study to show thyself approved unto God, hend all duties—for the sum of the whole mat- 
@ workman that needeth not to be ashamed, ter is to fear God and kecp his commandments. 


object? It is not difficult, I hope, to show : of thought, and the idolatries there en- 
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Simplicity is a great merit, if it remains the sim- 


plicity of truth. Many consider the institution | Yearly Meetings were read, as follows : 


of outward discipline and the organization of se- 
lect meetings but as clogs on the simple spiritual 
profession of being immediately and individually 
led by the unerring Teacher. Yet I apprehend 
few will deny that, while we are in a mixed and 
not a very high condition as compared with our 
worthy predecessors, the abolition of these out- 
ward and lower helps would weaken the mainte- 
nance of our religious testimonies. While, on 
the contrary, if we live in the same spirit which 
instituted our Discipline—which built up the sim- 
ple, yet effective organization that outwardly 
binds us together—we shall, by fulfilling and 
keeping the outward or lower law, be less dis- 
posed to seek in its alteration a panacea for the 
weaknesses of Society. J.J. W. 
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We insert the article signed J. J. W. without 
agreeing with the writer in all the views ex- 
pressed by him. We believe the purport of the 
query alluded to is comprised in the ast clause. 





Dizp, at Wilmington, Delaware, on the 3d of the 
5th month, 1860, Hannan, wife of Benjamin Ferris, 
in the 68th year of her age, an Elder of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting. 

The cheerful patience and unquestioning submission 
with which her peculiar and protracted sufferings 
were borne, were living testimonies of the work of 
faith, and leave the assurance that “ death is swal- 
lowed up in life.” 


——, Of consumption, in Yardleyville, Bucks Co., 
Penpa., on the 17th ult., Mary C., daughter of the 
late Thomas Jenks, in the 15th year of her age. 


—-.-49>—-———__ 


For Fricnds’ Intelligencer. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING OF WOMEN 
FRIENDS. 
(Furnished by one in attendance..) 


The meeting convened on Second day, 28th 
ult, ; attendance about as usual. The Representa- 
tives from the constituent quarters were all pre- 
sent except one, for whose absence a satisfactory 
reason was offered. 

Epistles were read from the several Yearly 
Meetings in correspondence, tending to strength- 
en the feeling of sisterly interest and affection, 
and citing to greater watchfulness and humility, 
and to the direction of best wisdom, then would 
we be cemented together in harmonious labor in 
the cause of Truth, and be enabled to journey 
forward in the life and power. After the ap- 
pointment of a committee to essay replies to the 
Epistles, an appeal was wade to the bright and 
talented to hand in in writing any thoughts that 
may have arisen in the life. 
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Minutes for Friends in attendance from other 


Elizabeth T. Andrews, a Minister from Pileg 
Grove Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 

Rebecca Price, a Minister from Gunpowder 
Monthly Meeting, Md. 

Elizabeth Hollingsworth, an Elder from Little 
Falls Monthly Meeting, Md. 

Samuel M. Janney, a Minister from Goose 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Loudoun Co., Va. 

Wm. Borton, an Elder from Piles Grove 
M. Meeting, N. J., companion for E. T. Andrews, 

Jonathan Seaver, an Elder from Alexandria 
Monthly Meeting. 

Cornelius Ratcliff and Mary his wife, mem. 
bers from Whitewater Monthly Meeting, Indiana, 

Robert Morrison, a member from Whitewater 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana. ‘i 

Afternoon.—The Representatives reported 
that they were united in proposing the re-ap 
pointment of Rachel Hicks for Clerk, and Na 
omi Barnes for assistant Clerk, with which the 
meeting uniting, they were appointed to the 
service. 


A Committee was appointed to have the 


Epistles printed, and to attend to having them 
distributed to the constituent meetings. 


To assist the Clerk in gathering up the ex ~ 


ercises of the meeting, a Committee was also 
appointed. 

The Minutes of the last Yearly Meeting were 
then read, which introduced much feeling on 
account of the removal by death of some whe 
had been as standard bearers amongst them. It 
was remarked that, “‘ though their places in the 
church may be vacant, and we may miss their 
loved company, we are comforted in the assur 
ance that they have entered into rest.” The 
exhortation went forth, that while in the enjoy- 
ment of health and strength, we endeavor to be 
faithful to every known duty, so that when we 
come to be laid upon a sick bed, we may witness 


the love of our heavenly Father to triumph over 


all the sufferings of the body. 
Third day.—Entered upon the state of So 
ciety, as shown by the Answers to the Queries. 
Unusual exercise was expressed on account 
of the deficiencies in the attendance of our re 
ligious meetings, especially those held near the 


middle of the week ; and it was desired that in” 


future Friends be honest in sending a reasom 
when a meeting is reported as not having been 
attended, for a non-attendance of these is not 
always an evidence of wilful neglect on the part 
of the members. “In remote places, on account of 
snow drifts and swollen streams, it is, at some sea- 
sons of the year, impracticable to attend.” In 
connection with this subject, one friend remark- 
ed, that for nearly twenty years she went four miles 
to meeting, accompanied by a dog her only pro- 
tector, when passing through a wilderness coun- 


try where wild beasts were sometimes seen. On - 
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this lonely walk, circumstances often suggested 
to her profitable reflections, for the path was not 
unfrequently obstructed by large trees which in 
falling had broken off the branches of the young 
sapling, but as the root of the tender plant was 
not injured, it again put forth living branches. 
The view was expressed, that if we were con- 
cerned to grow in the root and not in the top, we 
would be strengthened to stand firm in the time 
of trial. 

We were told we should not leave this ser- 
vice to devolve upon a few, for it was the re- 
corded and living experience of many, that we 
shall never grow and prosper as a religious body 
unless we are careful in the attendance of our 
meetings. If we are properly coucerned to wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth, we shall feel 
it right to meet with our friends, and the attend- 
ance will not be a formal profession, but we shall 
experience the fulfilment of the promise, “‘ where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” Then we 
shall return to our homes strengthened and edi- 
fied, whether it be a silent meeting, or the word 
of counsel has been handed forth. It was re- 
marked that if we were incited by the same de- 
sire for the advancement of truth as prompted our 
primitive Friends, we should not need a discipline 
to remind us of this reasonable service, for a dis- 
cipline would be written in every heart. A 
Friend urged to faithfulness to individual point- 
ings of duty, that we take no man for our guide, 
but go forth in the spirit of Jesus and in that 
love which suffereth all things. We were cau- 
tioned against a spirit of self-righteousness; a 
love of honor and applause, and a desire for dis- 
tinction, which is death to spiritual life—also 
against a feeling of jealousy which was sometimes 
seen in the church making its way to the altar. 
Those who were reasoning away little convictions 
of duty in regard to plainness of dress and con- 
versation, were admonished not to look to such 
a3 are supposed to have attained to more experi- 
ence in divine knowledge, but to look within, for 
It is only by simple obedience in little things that 
greater ones will be made known. 

Afternoon. It was advised that we avoid all 
ostentation in rendering assistance to such as 
need aid, and that in ministering to their neces- 
sities we searcely let our left hand know what 
our right hand doeth. The young were affec- 
tionately counselled not to spend their precious 
time at places of diversion and in trifling amuse- 
ments, nor their money in vain and expensive at- 
tire, for much that was expended in this way, if 
properly distributed among those suffering priva- 
tions for the want of earthly comforts, would not 
only be a blessing to those to whom it was dis- 
pensed, but to the young heart which had 
made the sacrifice, and might prove as the first 


step taken on that ladder which reaches from earth 
to Heaven. 
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Fourth day Morning. The three meetings were 
opened for public worship, and largely attended 
by Friends and others. 

Afternoon. A report was read from the wo- 
men’s meeting composing Saratoga Quarter, 
stating they had long felt the need of a finishing 
school suited to the times, where their children 
might receive a guarded literary education, and 
proposed for the consideration of the Yearly Meet- 
ing the establishment of a High School. The 
subject of education being thus introduced, a very 
general expression of interest followed. The 
religious training of the youth has always been 
considered of vital importance to the welfare of 
our Society. It was remarked that while chil- 
dren are pursuing literary instruction they 
should at suitable times be instructed in Friends’ 
testimonies. If Friends are sent toother schools, 
they may be led to embrace principles adverse to 
our own, or be entirely drawn away from the So- 
ciety. As too close application to study under- 
mines the health of the body and the mind, it 
was suggested that a Normal School, where labor 
would be united with literature, might be an ad- 
vantage. ‘‘ We area simple people, and should 
train up our daughters to houschold duties, and 
to think that labor is honorable ; when brought 
up in idleness, they are not qualified to properly 
conduct a household, but if acquainted with do- 
mestic employments they need pursue them no 
farther than is necessary.” After much diseus- 
sion, and the expression of various views, as the 
meeting could not unite on the kind of school 
most needed, the subject was dismissed for the 
present, and Friends were advised to dwell under 
the concern till the right way should open for 
its advancement. The Report from the Com- 
mittee on Indian concerns was then read. From 
this interesting document it appeared that the 
Cattaraugus tribe, who have for several years been 
under the care of this Year]y Meeting, had been 
much disturbed of late, by the intrigues of a 
party among them who succeeded ia persuading 
a considerable number of the more ignorant part 
of their tribe, that they were entitled to valuable 
lands in Kansas and that it would be greatly to 
their interest to emigrate thither. The Indians 
making these representations were no doubt in- 
stigated by speculators who coveted the very val- 
uable lands of the Cattaraugus Reservation, and 
intrigued how they might get possession of them. 
This coming to the knowledge of Friends, they 
made ‘prompt efforts to relieve the minds of the 
Indians of this idea,and obtained from the Indian 
agent at Washington a certificate that they were 
entitled to no lands in the West. Some of the 
correspondence of the educated Indians with the 
committee is in touching language. -The re- 
port will most probably be published in the In- 
telligencer. The labors of the Committee were 
highly satisfactory and they were continued and 
instructed to unite with the Committee from 
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Baltimore Yearly Meeting, in inquiring into the 
expediency of giving aid to the tribes west of the 
Mississippi also. 

Fifth day. The Treasurer’s Report was read, re- 
commending that $1100 be placed at interest and 
the remaining $200 be appropriated to the expen- 
sesof the Yearly Meeting and libraries. Some 
Friends were of the opinion that as the surplus 
had for many years been expended in the pur- 
chase of books, all the Monthly Meetings 
must be supplied, and it might now be used 
for school purposes. After much _interest- 
ing expression, it resulted in adopting the report 
of the Committee. Essays of replies of Epistles to 
the sister Yearly Meetings were then reed, and 
with slight alterations adopted. 

Afternoon. Soon after the meeting assembled, 
the subject of Education was again revived, and 
the body of the meeting called upon to givea 
sentiment. This resulted in a very general ex- 
pression of unity in the appointment of a large 
Committee, to consider the subject and report 











































































































ilar Committee to co-operate with them. 

Shortly before the close, attention was directed 
to the importance of abstaining from the pro- 
duce of slave labor, and Friends were called upon 
to consider whether they can be clear of this 
great evil if they partake of the labor of the 
slave. It is vain to cry out against slavery if we 
thus support it. We were also urged to remem- 
ber those in bonds as bound with them, to cease 
not to pray for suffering humanity, then strength 
would be afforded in such a way as to give confi- 
dence to speak for them. 

After several interesting testimonies, and an 


impressive vocal prayer, under a solemn covering 
the meeting closed. 
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From the Friend. 
THE HUMMING BIRD. 


Some time in the seventh month of the present 
year, one of my family caught a small humming 
bird, which appeared quite debilitated for want 
of food. We presented it with some sugar and 
cream mixed together, which it sucked up with 
avidity, after which it was restored to liberty. 
In the course of a short interval it again made 
its appearance, was taken in the hand, and a 
mixture of sugar and water made into the con- 
sistence of syrup was poured into the corolla of 
the trampet honey suckle, from which it eagerly 
extracted it. From this time forward it became 
quite familiar, and would come a dozen times a 
day or more to be fed. After fluttering for a 
few seconds at the door or window to attract no- 
tige, it would alight on the limb of a neighbor- 
ing tree or rose bush until its food was prepared 
for it, and then upon calling “Peet, Peet,” it 
would dart in a straight line with the velocity of 
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to their next Yearly Meeting. This information j 
was given to men Friends, who nominated a sim- | 

























an arrow, to receive it. We generally filled two 


or three of the tubes of the honey suckle with 
the syrup, which it extracted while on the wing, 


buzzing around the flower held in our hand, ang 
inserting its bill which was about three-fourths 


of an inch in length, from which it protruded 
its tongue at least half an inch longer, with 
which it sucked up the liquid. 

This generally sufficed it, but sometimes it did 
not appear satisfied, but would repair to its reste 
ing place and wait until the flowers were again 
filled, when upon being called it would retarg 
and finish its repast. But if, after flying to its 
perch, it wiped its bill on the limb, we were then 
assured it wanted no more at that time; all the 
solicitations we could make would have no other. 
effect than to hasten its departure. In the course 
of half an hour it would be back again after mom 
food, and if the member of the family to whom 
he applied was engaged, and not ready to attend 
to him, he would try over and over again to ex 
cite attention, by flying into different apartments 
of the house, and buzzing within a few inches of 
our faces. ‘Peet’s’’ solicitations generally sug 
ceeded, as the younger branches of the family 
were delighted in attending to him. He ap 
peared to be more fond of syrup when m 
thick, than any other food which was offered t@ 
him. If it was too much diluted, after sipping 
a little he would fly in his resting place and wait 
until it was altered. We also at times gave him 
sugar and cream, wine and water mixed with sm 
gar, and once some honey obtained from a hum 
ble bee’s nest, which he appeared to treat with 
great contempt. 

Sometimes when he was fluttering around the 
flower held outside of the door-way, a stranger 
of the same species, having less confidence ig 
human nature, would dart at the little fellow and 
drive him away, as if anxious for him to escape 
from so perilous a situation. But it only hads 
momentary effect on our little friend, as he would: 
return with as confiding an assurance of saf 
as before. His little twittering noise andave 
eye, as he momentarily withdrew his bill from 
the flower, appeared to say, “surely thou wilt 
not hurt me.” After he had visited us every 
day so frequently for about three weeks, and had 
been admired by numerous persons, he disap. 
peared on the 11th of last month, being fed 
about the middle of the day, which was the last 
time he was seen. As the wild humming birds; 
which were quite numerous before, disappeared 
about the same time, it is probable he accompi 
nied them to more southern regions. As We 
were on terms of the most friendly kind, it 8 
hoped our little traveller will again revisit us 
after he has finished his peregrinations among the 
flowers of the south, as it is very doubtful whe 
ther he will find them as sweet as he did the ho 


ney suckles of Delaware county. M. M..e 


Ninth Mo. 4th, 1834. 
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THE INSTINCT OF APPETITE. 


Chemical analysis and physiological research 
have established, beyond dispute, that every ar- 
ticle of food and drink is composed of elements 
differing in quantity or quality. It is equally 
true that the various parts of the human frame 
are different in their composition, as the bone, 
the flesh, the nerve, the tendon, &c. But there 
is no element in the human body which is not 
found in some article of food or drink. A cer- 
tain normal proportion of these elements, prop- 
erly distributed, constitutes vigorous health, 
and forms a perfect body. If one of these ele- 
ments be in excess, certain forms of disease 
manifest themselves; if there is not enough, 
some other malady affects the frame. When 
the blood contains less than its healthful amount 
of iron, it is poor, watery and comparatively 
colorless ; the muscles are flabby, the face pale, 
the eyes sunken, the whole body weak, the 
mind listless and sad. If the bones have not 
enough lime, they have no strength, are easily 
bent, and the patient is rickety ; if there is too 
much lime, then the bones are brittle, and are 
broken by the slightest fall or unusual strain. 
The highest skill of the physician in these 
cases consists in determining the excess or de- 
ficit of any element, and in supplying such food 
or drug as will meet the case; when the medi- 
eal attendant cannot determine what is wanting 
nor furnish the supply, nature is often loud 
enough in her calls, through the tastes or appe- 
tites, to indicate very clearly what item of food 
or drink contains the needed elements ; this is 
the “Instinct of Appetite.” Chemistry is un- 
able to say of but one article of human food, 
that it contains all the constituents necessary 
to supply the human body with every element 
requisite for its welfare, and that is pure milk, 
as supplied by the mother of the new being ; 
but after the first years of life, the body de- 
mands new elements, in order to enable it to 
meet the duties which increasing age imposes ; 

ence, nature dries up this spring, as being no 
longer adequate, and compels the search for 
other kinds of sustenance, showing that milk is 
® proper sole food for the young ones; and 

ealthy grown persons who live upon it mainly 
Will always become invalids. 

All kinds of life, whether vegetable or animal, 
have within them a principle of preservation, as 
well as of perpetuity; were that not the case, 
all that breathes or grows would die ; this prin- 
ciple or quality is common to man and beast, 
and all that springs from root or seed; it is 
named “Instinct.” It is instinct which calls, 
by thirst, for water, when there is not fluid 
enough in the system. It is instinct which 
calls for food, by hunger, when a man is weak 
and needs renovation. It is curious and prac- 
tically valuable as a means for the removal of 
disease, to notice the working of this instinct, 
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for it seems to be almost possessed with a dis- 
criminating intelligence ; certain it is, that stan- 
dard medical publications give well authenti- 
cated facts, showing, that following the cravings 
of the appetite, the animal instinct has aceom- 
plished far more than the physician’s skill was 
able to do; has saved life in multitudes of cases, 
when science had done its best, but in vain. 

About three years ago, the little daughter of 
a farmer on the Hudson river had a fall, which 
induced a long, painful and dangerous illness, 
ending in blindness; medication availed nothing. 
By accident, a switch containing maple buds 
was placed in her hands, when she began to 
eat them, and called earnestly for more, and 
continued to eat them with avidity, improving 
meanwhile in her general health for some fif- 
teen days or more, when" this particular relish 
left her, and she called for candy, and, as in the 
case of the buds, ate nothing else for two weeks, 
when this also was dropped, a more natural 
taste returning with returning eyesight and 
usual health. This was instinct calling for 
those articles of food which contained the ele- 
ments the want of which lay between disease 
and recovery. 

A gentleman aged thirty-six seemed to be 
in the last stages of consumptive disease, when 
he was seized with an uncontrollable desire for 
common table salt ; he spread it in thick layers 
over his meat and over his bread and butter ; 
he carried it in his vest pocket, which was 
daily emptied by eating a pinch ata time. He 
regained his health, and remained well for years 
afterwards. 

There are many persons who can record, from 
their own personal experience, the beginning of 
a return to health, from gratifying some insa- 
tiate desire. The celebrated Professor Charles 
Caldwell was fond of relating in his lectures, 
that a young lady, abandoned to die, called for 
some pound-cake, which “science ” would have 
pronounced a deadly dose ; but as her case was 
considered hopeless, she was gratified and re- 
covered, living in good health afterwards. But 
in some forms of dyspepsia, to follow the 
cravings is to aggravate the disease. 

To know when and how to follow the instinct 
of appetite, to gratify the cravings of nature, is 
of inestimable value. There is a rule which is 
always safe, and will save life in multitudes of 
cases, where the most skilfully “exhibited ” 
drugs have been entirely unavailing. Partake 
at first of what nature seems to crave, in very 
small quantities; if no uncomfortable feeling 
follows, gradually increase the amount, until no 
more is called for. These suggestions and facts. 
find: confirmation in the large experience of that 
now beautiful and revered name, Klorence Night-. 
ingale, whose memory will go down with blessing 
and honor side by side with that of the immor- 
tal John Howard. She says: “ I have seen, not 
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by ones or tens, but by hundreds, cases where 
the stomach not only craves, but digests things 
which have never been laid down in any diet- 
ary for the sick, especially for the sick whose 
diseases were produced by bad food. Fruit, 
pickles, jams, gingerbread, fat of ham, of bacon, 
suet, cheese, butter-milk, &c., were adminis- 
tered freely, with happy results, simply because 
the sick craved them.”—WScientific American. 


—_-—~er 


TO A . 


“Consider the lilies of the field how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin ; and yet I say unto 
you that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these.” — Matt. 6th ch. 28, 29 v. 





Maiden, with thy upturned vision, 
And thy high agpiring thought, 

Always longing for perfection, 
Sorrowing that thou fiod’st it not ; 


Ever keep that goal before thee ; 
Tis the way the best have gone; 
Let it, like the far horizon, 
Ever lure thee on and on. 


Wouldst thou learn what is perfection, 
Know what God pronounces gocd? 
Ask the lily, it shall teach thee, 
As the sun expands its bud. 


If He gives each little flowret 
Leaf and stem, and tender shoot, 
All that may expand its blossom, 
All that nourishes its root ; 


will He not, then, much, much rather 
Make thee of His bounty share ? 
Ah! He will, if like the lily 
Thou wilt grow beneath his care. 


Toil not then ; but let Him clothe thee, 
Let Him form thee by his power; 

In thy own perfected nature 
Thou wilt praise Him like the flower. 


Though the lily’s simple beauty, 
Far surpasses regal pride, 
Yet it shadows forth but faintly 
That of spirits purified. 
1860. 8. 


———~6>—-_____ 


SUMMER RAIN. 
BY E. W. BROWN. 


The rain, the pleasant rain! 
How soft its sound 
Upon the sodded ground. 
The locust leaves are musical again, 
With tremulous flutter, 
Tryicg to utter 
“ We thank you, gentle rain.” 


The peaceful rain ! 

Not sweeter is the low refiain 

Of ebbing tides o’er sands and ocean shells ; 
It filleth the deep wells 

Of quiet in the soul, 

And the sick heart it maketh whole. 


Its low continuous melody 
Seems like God’s voice to me ; 
Compassionate and mild 
It falls upon my weary ear, 
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Soft as a mother’s “‘ Hush, my dear,” 
When but a cradled child. 

So I let drop, as then, my toys, 

And rest from earthly noise. 


QO, that still voice, so wondrous sweet, « 
Not louder than the beat 
Of the quick life-blood of the heart, 
Hushes the spirit’s strife, : 
Makes harmony of life, = 
And bids the frightfulne ss of death depart.” 


Like frosted autumn leaf, 
Doth withered unbelief 
Tremble and disappear. 
With trust unquestioning 2 
I rest beneath God’s wing, : 
And sleep without one thought of fear. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Review of the Weather, &c. for FIrtH month; 


1859. 1860, 
Rain during some portions of the 
24 hours, .... . . .Iidays 18 dayg 
Rain allornearly allday, . .. 1 * 2 
Cloudy without storms, ... 6 * 64 
Ordinarily clear, . ‘ a3 6 
31 31 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, &v. 
1859. 1860. 


Mean temperature of the month 
at Penna. Hospital, 63.75 deg. 64.33 deg, 


Highest do.duringmonthdo. 86 “ 88 
Lowest do. do. do. do 45 “ 47 « 
Rarn during the month, 2.25 in. 8.21 in. 
Dearus, during do., count- 

ing four current weeks for 

each year, 705 759 


Average of the mean tempera- 
tures of the fifth month for ; 
the past 71 years, oe eo oe ew e ORC 

Highest do. during do. 1802, ’26,. . . Tl «y 


Lowest do. do. 1848, 51.75 
SPRING TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three spring 
months of 1860, - - - - 53,26 dey 
Mean temperature of the three spring ty 
months of last year, 1859, - - 64.26 & 
Average of the means of do. during the 
past Tl years, - - - - = 60.77 ™ 
Highest do. during that entire period, "i 
Wi « ee Ue, Oe 
Lowest do. during that entire period, 
98, © ce, se © © - 


From the foregoing it will be seen taat the mat 
temperature of the month the present year has ex 
that of last by about a half a degree, while the diff 
enee in extremes has been two degrees. The average 
for seventy-three years past falls below the preset 
year about one and three-quarter degrees. vA 

As regards the Spring temperature, the present yeat 
falls below last just one degree, while it exceeds the 
average for seventy-one years two and a half en 

The number of cloudy days, and days on whic 
has falleo, has been unusually large. Since the 
day of Third month, up to the present time, we have 
had but one instance of forty-eight consecutive bt 
of clear weather, viz: the 26th and 27th of Foum 
month. J. M. B 
Philadelphia, 6th mo. 2d, 1860. " 
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FLOWERS IN A SICK ROOM. 


Among the terrors of our youth we well re- 
member there were certain poisonous exhalations 
said to arise from plants and flowers if allowed to 
share our sleeping room during the night, as 
though objects of loveliness when seen by day- 
light took advantage of the darkness to assume 
the qualities of the ghoul or the vampire. Well 
do we remember how maternal anxiety removed 
every portion of vegetable life from our bedroom, 
lest its gases should poison us before morning ! 
This opinion, and the cognate one that plants in 
rooms are always injurious, is prevalent still, and 
it operates most unfavorably in the case of the 
ped-ridden, or the invalid, by depriving them of 
achamber garden which would otherwise make 
time put off his leaden wings, and while away, 
in innocent amusement, many a lagging hour. 
Now we assure our readers that this is a popular 
superstition, and will endeavor to put them in 
possession of the grounds on which our statement 
is founded. In doing so, we do not put forth 
any opinions of our own, but the deductions of 
science, for the truth of which any one acquainted 
with vegetable physiology can vouch. 

Plants, in a growing state, absorb the oxygen 
gas of the atmosphere, and throw off carbonic 
acid ; these are facts, and as oxygen is necessary 
to life and carbonic acid injurious to it, the con- 
clusion has been jumped at, that plants in apart- 
ments must have a deleterious influence. But 
there is another fact equally irrefragable,that plants 
feed on the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, 
and are, indeed the grand instruments employed 
in the laboratory of Nature for purifying it from 
the noxious exhalations of animal life.* From the 
spacious forests to the blade of grass which forces 
itself up through the crevices of a street pave- 
ment, every portion of verdure is occupied in 
disinfecting the air. By means of solar light the 
carbonic acid, when taken in by the leaves, is 
decomposed, its carbon going to build up the 
structure of the plant, and its disengaged oxygen 
returning to the air we breathe. It is true that 
this process is stopped in the darkness, and that 
then a very small portion of carbonic acid is 
evolved by plants; but as it is never necessary 
for a patient to sleep in a room with flowers, we 
need say nothing on that subject. Cleanliness, 
and other considerations, would suggest having 
& bedroom as free as possible during the night, 
and our object is answered if we show that veg- 
etation is not injurious in the day. That it is 
on the contrary, conducive to health, is a plain 
corollary of science. 


Perhaps the error we are speaking of may have 
originated from confounding the effects of the 
odors of plants with a general result of their 8 , 
Presence. Now all strong scents are injurious, | disadvantages on the part of England, Italy és 
and those of some flowers especially so, and ought poorer and France less wealthy ; for with the 


00 no account to be patronized by the invalid. 
But it happens, fortunately, that a very large 


class of plants have either no scent at all, or so 
little as to be of no consequence, so that there is 
still room for an extensive selection. This, then, 
is one rule to be observed in chamber gardening. 
Another is, that the plants admitted should be 
in perfect health, for while growing vegetation 
is healthful, it becomes noxious when sickly or 
dead. Thirdly, let the most scrupulous cleanli- 
ness be maintained; the pots, saucers, and the 
stands being often subjected to ablutions. Under 
this head also we include the removal of dying 
leaves, and all flowers before they have quite lost 
their beauty, since it is well known that the 
petals become unpleasant in some varieties as 
soon as the meridian of their brief life is passed. 
By giving attention to these simple regulations, 
a sick chamber may have its windows adorned 
with flowers without the slightest risk to the 
health of the occupant, and in saying this we open 
the way to some of the most gentle lenitives of 
a as well as the sources of rational enjoyment. 

f those who can go where they please, in the 
sunshine and the shade, can gather wild flowers 
in their natural dwelling, and cultivate extensive 
gardens, still find pleasure in a few favorites in- 
doors, how much more delight must such trea- 
sured possessions confer on those whom Previ- 
dence has made prisoners and who must have all 
their verdureand floral beauty brought to them.— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


THE POWER OF COAL. 


At the present moment the island of Great 
Britain is the richest inthe world. People from 
almost every quarter of the habitable globe resort 
to London to raise the means necessary to build 
railroads, construct ships, sink mines, and to 
carry out other engineering projects, where vast 
outlays of money are required. This is a strange 
spectacle, truly, and how can we account for it? 
The island is insignificant in extent ; the popula- 
tion small, in comparison with many other coun- 
tries, and the climate is well known to be ca- 
pricious. Itsincreased riches are not owing to the 
number of its inhabitants, its extent of territory, 
the richness of its soil, or the serenity of its 
climate; the source of its great wealth lies be- 
neath its surface, in the deep and dark coal mine, 
where the Author of Creation has stured up the 
accumulated vegetation of byegone ages for the 
development and use of this age of steam, iron and 
manufactures. The skies of Italy and France 
are sunny and bright, and the purple vine covers 
the slopes of Burgundy and Piedmont; while 
the skies of England are murky, and the sunlight 
even in flowery Devonshire, is too cold for the 
grape to yield its fruitage. Yet, with all these 


products of her mines and minerals other coun- 
tries have become her tributaries. 
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From an article.im the last number of the 
Edinburgh Review, on Professor Rogers’ essays 
on the coal formations. of North America and 
Great Britain, we obtain a more exalted view of 
the power of coal than we ever entertained before. 
We derive from coal our artificial light and heat ; 
it is the latent force which gives life to the steam 
engine ; and it is the concentrated energy which 
propels our countless forms of mechanism. It is 
@ subject of intense wonder that perishable vege- 
table formations which flourished long before 
man appeared on the globe, should have been 
covered up for centuries beneath the rocks and 
now rendered subservient tothe latest applications 
of human skill, for increasing the productive 
powers of man to an extent which almost baffles 
the mind to calculate. The mechanical power of 
England represented by 10,000,000 tuns of enal 
devoted to steam engines is equal to the labor 
of 66,000,000 of strong men perannum. Is it 
any wonder that such a stupendous power should 
have given England the mastery in commerce 
and manufactures? The possession of coal mines 
are momentous in their consequences; and the 
annual product of England for all purposes is no 
less than 68,000,000 tuns. In the Middle Ages, 
France and Germany supplied Kngland with all 
kinds of manufactures ; but the tide of commerce 
is changed, and all owing to the natural posses- 
sion of great coal mines, of which there are no 
less than 3,000 in the island. A commission of 
French cotton manufactures who visited Man- 
chester, three years ago, made a report on their 
returo,and declared that although English opera- 
tives were paid higher wages, yet, owing to cheap 
fuel and machinery, they could produce cotton 
goods at about one-half the price of the French. 
Such is the power of coal ! 

We may take it for a settled fact that the 
country which possesses the greatest deposits of 
coal contains the greatest resources of mechani- 
cal and industrial power. Were the coal fields 
of England to cease being productive in 1860, 
the wealth and power of Great Britain, which are 
developed in her steamships and countless man- 
ufactures, would be annihilated, and the kingdom 
would sink to a dimimutive power in a few years. 
The coal fields of the world are distributed as 
follows :—United States, 196,000 square miles 
area; British North American provinces, 7,530 ; 
Great Britain, 5,400; France, 984; Prussia, 
960; Belgium, 510; Bohemia, 400; Spain, 
200; Russia, 100. The extent of the Pacific 
and Asiatic coal fields is unknown. From these 
geological coal statistics it is not difficult to 
predict what country is destined to be the future 
mistress of the world in wealth and power. 
Qwing to the vast amount of coal raised in Eng- 
land annually, many of the mines will be worked 
out in 300: years ; and at the present rate they 
will ai be exhausted in about 1,000 years. 
Long before thatdate, the “ Court of St. James” 
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may be transferred to Nova Scotia or New Brung. 
wick, where the coal fields are rich and extensive; 
but whether such a a result ever takes place op 
not, the future superlative greatness of the United 
States is just as certain as that the sun shite, 
On the other hand, itis equally evident that Rig. 
sia never can become a great power ; she may have 
the muscle, but she never can have the steam'ty 
become an industrial giant. According to the 
operations of natural laws our wealth must it. 
crease with the development of our coal power 
of which we have a natural treasury thirty-four 
times more extensive than that of England. {ff 
is only a question of time, for the United States 
to become the great mistress of the world, and 
her coronal will be a wreath of black diamonds} 
— Scientific American. ' 





re 
PROTECTING YOUNG TREES WITH BLOOD. 


With regard to the protection of young trees 
against the attacks of rabbits, mice, and other 
animals obnoxious to the vitality of vegetation,s 
Missouri correspondent says :—“ I will give you 
a much better remedy that any previously pro- 
posed. Rub the trees from the ground upward 
to about eighteen inches, with a piece of raw 
bloody meat—liver is the most convenient thing; 
or blood may be put on witha brush. If this he 
late in the Fall or begining of Winter, no animal 
will touch the bark during that season. I have 
tried this plan for thirty years, and have never 
known it to fail. Let horticulturists try it,”— 
Scientific American. 


——-~0——- __—_ 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Another capture of a Slaver with nearly siz hundred 
laves on board. 


We gave yesterday a brief account of the cap 
ture of another slaver off the Island of Cubaj 
with 560 slaves on board. She had, at the time 
she left Congo River, 744. There was but one 
American on board, supposed to be the Captain. 
His name is William Preston, of Philadelphia 
The following are the particulars of the capture? 
The United States steamer Wyandotte, Lieat 
Commanding Fabius Stanley, arrived at Key 
West on the night of the 12th inst., from the 
south side of the-Island of Cuba, having in ous 
tody the bark William, of Baltimore, with 
African negroes on board. The William wae 
direct from Africa, and was about landing her 
cargo of humanity, when she was pounced upoa 
by the little steamer Wyandotte and her crew. 
The negroes are all young, but greatly emaciated 
by their inhuman treatment and close confine 
ment during the voyage from Africa. The bark” 
William exhausts her supply of food to-day, aud’ 
will probably discharge her cargo at the Africam 
depot to-morrow. She has been in commun’ 
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tion with the land, and had on board a Spanish 
custom-house official at the time of capture. 

The quarters just finished for the cargo of 
the Wildfire will possibly house this new acces- 
sion, by close stowage, but there is a want of 
lumber for further extension, as well as a supply | 
of provisions. If this new impetus toward the 
suppression of the trade shall be increased by 
the proposed bounty of $100 per head, we may 
Jook for other captures ; and it will then become 
a matter of policy and humanity to have the 
slaves affurded every convenience and comfort : 
for health, preparatory to leaving for their re- 
turn voyage. This is a matter that requires im- 
mediate attention by the Government. Another 
slaver, under Spanish colors, is reported to have 
been captured by a Spanish war vessel, in the 
vicinage of the place where the bark William 
was seized. —Exchange. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 
The Registrar-General of England, in his re- 


deaths in the City of London alone at 15,000 
every year, and yet, were New York as healthy 
as London, we should save more than 9,000 
lives every year. ; 

Breathe fresh air if you would live long. In 
New England, farmers, who pass their days out 
of doors, live toan average age of 64 years. The 
average age of persons who have in-door occupa- 
tions at death is, in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island: Shoemakers, 43; tailors, 424 ; editors, 
41; druggist, jewelers, and teachers, from 39 to 
40; machinists, 384; printers, 36}. Fresh air, 
therefore, almost doubles a man’s life, while it 
more than doubles his capacity for enjoyment. 

Within nine years, in one of the districts of 
London containing 130,000 inhabitants, accord- 
ing to the report of Dr. Letheby, its health of- 
ficer, the annual mortality has been reduced 
from 3,763 to 2,900. ; 

It was stated at the meeting of the National 
Association of ‘Social Science of England, held 
last October, that in Macclesfield, a town with a 
population of about 29,000, some sanitary im- 
provements, which had been in operation but 
five years, had saved so far 1,015 lives and 
28,300 cases of sickness. Each inhabitant had 
gained three years of life. 

England gives her prisoners each a thousand 


cubic feet of air to breathe; in the class-rooms 
of our school-houses, in New-York, we give our 
' children from 50 to 150 feet each. And the 
prisoner has ventilation, while the scholar gener- 


ally has none. 


In the model lodging houses of London, where 
some attention has been paid to ventilation, drain- 
age, and facilities for cleanliness, the entire pro- 
portion of sickness and death has been, during 
the last five years, only one-fourth as great as in 
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Were all London as 
healthy as they,23,000 lives would be saved every 


year. Why not save 10,000 lives a year by 
clean streets, filling and draining cesspools and 
ventilating houses. 

In this country the mortality of children is in- 
creasing with terrible rapidity. In Boston, the 
percentage of deaths of children under 10 dou- 
bled from 1830 to 1850. In New York, the 
deaths of children to each 100,000 inhabitants 
have more than trebled since 1810. 

The average length of life in this country is 
diminishing at an alarming rate, it having sunk 
in the three principal cities as follows : 


New York. Philadelphia. Boston. 
BS10<30. x. ccccdcvcies 26 26 28 
ROBE cacccicnicinccievd 20 22 21 
ABD .cccansececisecsess 15 20 20 


So much for dirty streets, cesspools, and un- 
ventilated houses.— NV. Y. Tribune. 


SLEEPING UNDER THE OLOTHES. 


There is reason to believe (says Florence 
port for June 26, 1858, reckons the preventable ‘ Nightingale) that not a few of the apparently 


| unaccountable cases of scrofula among children 
| proceed from the habit of sleeping with the 
| head under the bed-clothes, and so inhaling air 
already breathed, which is further contaminated 
by exhalations from the skin. Patients are 
sometimes given to a similar habit ; and it often 
happens that the bed-clothes are so disposed that 
the patient must necessarily breathe air more or 
less contaminated by exhalations from the skin. 
A good nurse will be careful to attend to this. 
It is an important part, so to speak, of ventila- 
tion. It may be worth while to remark, that 
when there is any danger of bed-sores, a blanket 
should never be placed under the patient. It 
retains damp, and acts like a poultice. Never 
use anything but light Witney blankets as bed- 
covering for the sick. The heavy, impervious 
cotton counterpane is bad, for the very reason 
that it keeps in the emanations from the sick 
person while the blanket allows them to pass 
through. Weak patients are invariably dias 
tressed by a great weight of bed-clothes, which 


often prevents their getting any sound sleep 
whatever. 






















———~ 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Tue Cattte Distasr.—The Eastern papers are much 
occupied in discussing this disease, which has ap- 
peared in Massachusetts. It is called pleuro pneumonia, 
and was introduced by the importation of some calves 
from Holland. 

At the last session of the Massachusetts legislature, 
commissioners were authorized to repair to the coun- 
ties in which the disease was raging, and teke such 
measures for its suppression as they might judge pro- 
per. Itisstated that by their direction, over 900 head 
of cattle have been slaughtered, at an expense to the 
State of $20,000. 

This does not appear to have stayed the contagion, 
and the Governor of Massachusetts has convened an 
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extra session of the legislature to take further action 
in the case. 

After reporting the doings of the Commissioners, the 
Governor dwells upon the importance of the interests 
involved. not only to Massachusetts and New England 
alone, but to the whole country. 

In 1850, the number of Milch Cows returned by the 
census, was over six millions, and the number of 
working oxen was nearly a thillion and three-quarters. 
Estimating the whole number of meat cattle in the 
United States at this time, it is supposed they will 
exceed 22,000,000. Unless the plague is stayed, it 
will probably ravage the whole country. The Gov- 
ernor recommends a thorough scientific inves'igation 
of the character of the disease, and thinks the transit 
of cattle through the State should be suspended for 
the present, and promises to concur in all proper mea- 
sures suggested by the legislature. 


A new light has been exhibited in London, cheaper 
than gas, and far more brilliant. It is obtained by 
projecting a jet of oxygen and hydrogen gases com- 
bined, upon a surface of lime, and so regulating the 
supply and protecting the lime, as to insure with per- 
fect continuity, a maximum brilliancy. A single jet 
of medium size is equivalent to the light of four bun- 
dred wax candles, of four to the pound. This lime 
light costs only two cents an hour. 


Tae Speep or a Tornapo.—Speaking of the fearful 
tornado which swept through the valley of the Obio, 
on the 21st of Fifth month, the Cincinnati Enquirer 
says, ‘The velocity with which this tornado travelled 
may be estimated from the fact that it was only about 
two hours in goigg from Louisville to Portsmouth, a 
distance by an air line of 160 miles. Whenitis borne 
in mind that this tornado pursued the sinuosities of 
the river, it will be seen that its speed must have been 
immensely beyond that of the fastest locomotive ever 
ron. The tornado, in common with all which have 
been observed, possessed a rotary motion upon its 
own axis.” 


Tue Dictronarigs.—Pror. Stowe. Prof. Stowe of 
Andover says of the dictionaries as follows: 

Ihave lookod over, with some care, the last issues 
of both Webster’s and Worcester’s Dictionaries. With- 
out any disparagement of Dr. Worcester as an able, 
laborious and successful biographer, I must say that 
this examination has confirmed my former impression 
of the superiority of Webster on almost every point 
for which a dictionary is usually consulted. Web- 
ster’s dictionary, as now published, I think, has deci- 
dedly the advantage over Worcester’s in the analytic 
clearness, the accuracy and neatness of its definitions, 
in the nice philosophical discrimination of synonyms, 
and in the graphic significance and beauty of the pic- 
torial illustrations. It seems to me that all these quali- 
ties are clearly obvious even to the most hasty exami- 
nation. In the orthography of the comparatively few 
words in regard to which they differ, I generally pre- 
fer Webster, as he follows more closely the analogies 
of the language, anticipating usage, which is every 
day gaining ground, rather than adhering to that 
which is passing away. In copiousness of vocabulary 
they appear to me to be nearly equal; at least 
no one can now pretend that the vocabulary of Wor- 
cester is more select and pure than that of Webter. 


Tae MississipP! River Oxce Forpasie.—A fact hag 
been revealed in court at New Madrid, Missouri, which 
is not.a little startling in a scientific point of view, as 
tending to show that the Mississippi of to-day is not 
the stream it washalf acentury ago. One of the old- 
est inhabitants of New Madrid stated that he had known 
the river more than fifty years, and that when he first 
knew it, it was amuch smaller and shallower stream 
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than it is now—so shallow indeed, that he had waded! 
and forded it often. Several other old residents of 
New Madrid confirmed this statement, and declare — 
that the river at that point, now more thana nile 
wide, was fordable half a century ago. 


+ 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


Friovr anp MgaL.—The Flour market is more active, 
The only sales are a small lot of good syperfine, for 
shipment, at $5 50 per barrel, including 200 barrels 
of extra at $5 50 a5 75. There is a steady home con. 
sumption demand within the range of the same 
figures, and fancy lots at $6 50 a 7 50—according to 
quality. Small sales of Rye Flour and Corn Meal, 
The former is held at $4a412, and the latter at 
$3 374 per barrel, for Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—There is a very steady demand for Wheat, 
and about 2000 bushels were disposed of, part at $135 
a 1 37 per bushel for fair and good red, and $1 404 
1 50 for fair to prime white. Rye is dull at 84 cents, 
Corn is rather quiet. Sales of prime yellow at 684 
68} cents, Oats are dull at 42 a 43c. for Pennsylva- 
nia, and 40c. for Delaware. 

CLoversEED of prime quality sells at $4 52 a 4 50 
per 64 pounds. Lastsales of Timothy at $387. Flax. 
seed sells on arrival at $1 62 per bushel. 





REEN LAWN.--This establishment will re-open 
for the reception of Boarders early in the 6th mo, 
House very large, well shaded, 34 miles from the sta- 
tin at Kennett Square, on the Philadelphia and Baltis 
more Central Railroad, at which place, persons leaving” 
the corner of 18th and Market sts., arrive in 2} hours, 
and by forwarding information previous to their 
coming, will be conveyed tq this place. Terms per 

week, $5. Children under 12 years, $3. 
* Reference—Joel J. Baily, No. 219 Market Street. 
EDITH B. CHALFANT, Proprietor. 
Unionville P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
6mo. 2—6 t. 


C"Youse ME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR © 
; YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer ses 
sion of this institution will commence on the 21st of | 
5th mo., and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance 
the other in the middle of the session. No ext 
charges. For further particulars, address 

HERNY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 
4 mo. 21st, 1860—3m. 





ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR baa 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS—It is intended # 

commence the next session of this Institution on oe 
30tb of 4th month next. The course of instruction — 
will be extensive and thorough. Terms, 60 dollars — 
per session of 5 months; no extras except for the 
Greek and Latin languages, which will be five dollars 
each. For reference and further particulars, enquité 
for circulars of 















BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal. ~ 
London Grove P. O. Chester Co. Pa > 





3d mo 31 





URCHASERS are requested to call at the Cabi 

ware-rooms of SCHOTT & HEACOCK, No. 1 
North 9th Street. 

Spring and Hair Mattresses made to order, repair- 












ing, varnishing, upholstering, &c., &c. Moving® 
promptly attended to. Furniture cars to hire. AK 
3d mo. 17—3m. 








Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’s Bank 


